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A Few Words About Shelley. ~ 


Ir any abstraction can enflesh itself, can take root and 
germinate into a human being, one might call Shelley the 
‘poetic efflorescence, the brilliant incarnation, of the French 
Revolution. Born in 1792, he grew up like a flower on the 
volcano’s edge—straight, beautiful, of singular intellectual 
uprightness, of strange and fantastic habits—a wonder- 
blossom among thorns; yet, in the eyes of the family, a 
horror and disgrace to the pedigree. It was indeed a cruel 


freak of mad Queen Mab to thurst such a bantling—such a « 


‘spirit of air and fire—surreptitiously into the Shelley nest, 
and give him out as the ‘son’ of Timothy Shelley. Who 
could mistake such a Leda-egg for one of the gallinaceous 
spheres of the family brood—who indeed but poor, wrong- 
headed, well-meaning, blundering Sir Timothy, with his 
eyes bent on the honor of the baronetcy, and not on the 
escapades or the genius of the future creator of ‘ Epipsy- 
-chidion,’ ‘Adonais’ and ‘ Prometheus?’ And Shelley, in 
his parent’s.eyes, continued to be a horror and a disgrace 
to the end of his career, till the homicidal [talian waters 
‘closed over his head forever, and he was gathered, not to 
‘his fathers, but to the nymphs. How beautifully would 
antique poetry, reminiscent of Hylas, have elegized over 
this event, have mourned the drawing-down of the immor- 
tal youth to the loving and worshipping spirits of the deep, 
as it mourned its tusk-riven Adonis. But for Shelley, as 
long as he lived, life was a torture. With most people it 
is ‘nerves ;’ with Shelley, a wretched physical constitution, 
an impaired frame, doubtless.had to do with it ; but it was 
‘the labor of the spirit that drove and spent him: the in- 
tellectual misery of the time, the bigotry that surrounded 
and the intolerance that suffocated him. He died before 
‘Catholic or Jewish Emancipation, before the Reform Bill, 
and while a modern Heliogabalus in cocked hat and sky- 
iblue waistcoat sat on the throne of England as the ‘first 
gentleman in Europe.’ In Shelley all the discords of the 
Napoleonic time, the horrid first quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century, gathered or rather concentrated, as all the tumult 
-of the circulation echoes and reverberates in the shell ap- 
plied to the ear. An organism of exquisite sensibilities, 
his nature vibrated like a string to every passing phenom- 


enon, whether it were a storm or a butterfly. Brooded. 


upon by all the éucudi of the time, it is no wonder that 
his genius at first evolved only scare-crows, Hoffmanesque 
romances, passionate controversial pamphlets on ‘ the neces- 
‘sity of atheism ;’ or the maundering talk of vegetarianism. 
It was his period of Zeiden, of Wertherism, of intellectual 
-sickliness ; and that he eventually wrote it off was one of 
the triumphs of his strong personality and his later geni- 
us. How singular that ‘ St. Irvyne,’ ‘Zastrozzi,’ and ‘Queen 
Mab’ should be the viaduct across which one wanders 
toward the aérial heights of ‘The Sensitive Plant’ and the 
“ Ode to the Skylark,’ climbing ever heavenward into the 
iheaven-of-heavens of the ‘ Prometheus’ and ‘The Cenci.’ 
‘That Shelley grew so fast, /arva out of /arva—that he 
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moulted so swiftly, and became so quick and strong of 


flight in so short a time—that he threw off coil after coil. 


of summer-skin, and emerged with his beautiful shining 
rings season after season in so rapid succession, growing 
from poem to poem with the flash of a swift wheel as you 
looked at him—this was one of the wonders of the hour. 
It was his favorite dogma that men were the victims of the 
Platonic reminiscence: that out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings would flow the wisdom of the philosophers, if 
only the babe-philosophers would speak. In his own case 
it seemed so indeed: for how, else, could the young eaglet 
mount sunward with all the knowledge, of his time, latent 
knowledges and hidden inspirations ‘sparking-out ‘from the 
twilight of memory at every step ? 

Shelley is the most remarkable instance on record of the 
homme-femme, the dual nature powerful in its masculinity 
and yet delicate with all the delicacy of the most inti- 
mately feminine organization. His profound attractiveness 
to women of an imaginative temper dotted his career with 
those milestones of beautiful creatures to whom he ad- 
dressed impassioned odes and sonnets, and in whom he 
found echoes and shadows of his higher self. On the other 
hand, the singular subtlety and pertinaciousness of his rea- 
soning powers opened to him avenues of friendship with 
richly-gifted men like William Godwin, Southey, Byron and 
Hogg; and the two natures, like the two valves of the 
mussel, enclosed an exquisite pearl, a poetic gift such as the 
world has rarely seen. But rich and far-stretching as was 
the circle of his imaginative endowments, mingled as he was 
of the sprite and the archangel in his gifts of soul, there ap- 
pears one speck black as night on this pearl, all the more 
distinct because the surface to which it clings is so lustrous. 
It must be the calmer judgment of our day that Shelley’s 
moral nature was perverted. In his revolt from use and 
custom he trampled on the laws of society and wronged his 
two wives in their tenderest nature. His.treatment of Har- 
riet Westbrook appears inexcusable ; the wound which he 
inflicted on her, despite all attempted cleansings and carbol- 
izings, can never be cured or atoned for. On the other 
hand, Mary Godwin, in eloping with the husband of another 
woman, dropped into the class of Hetere; and in urging 
her—a girl of seventeen—to elope with him, Shelley com- 
mitted the second unpardonable sin of his brief career. 

It was not, indeed, that he was fickle or forgetful ; but, 
as Godwin said, he was an extraordinary assemblage of 
lovely qualities mingled with defects, and one of these de- 
fects, scarlet in its malignancy, was his peculiar view of mar- 
riage. This view is perilous to all domesticity, fatal to all 
true love. And it was virtually this: As soon as a man had 
outgrown his wife, had developed powers and capabilities 
which she could not share, had ascended to intellectual 
regions to which she had no key—then, on the ground of 
lacking sympathy, they might come to part, they might 
journey on divergent roads, they might—‘ separate.’ When 
he met Mary Godwin, this transformation, so far as Harriet 
was concerned, had already taken place. He had outgrown 
her: their sympathies were sundered : they quarrelled, and 
ultimately ~vor Harriet—like her husband, later—ended her 
miseries in the water ‘I'his is the mystery of Shelley’s 
whole career : the inexplicable suicide of his first wife, the 
inexplicable elopement with the second while the first was 
still alive. Shelley in other matters was the Bayard of 
punctilio : he had a wondrous uprightness of character; he 
was purity itself in his life and in his thought; he cham- 
pioned, as Voltaire did, all the threatened liberties, all the 
oppressed of the time; yet, owing to conduct of his, 
Harriet Westbrook drowned herself. The only charitable 
explanation of the enigma is that Shelley was, all his life, 
in a certain sense and in certain directions, mad. At Eton, 
indeed, he was known as ‘mad Shelley,’ and this opinion 
based itself upon something more than his passion for oc- 
cult science, for chemical experiments, and for wild and ex- 
travagant talk. Even then his great azure eyes would 
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kindle to a tiger-like flame, and he would be found keeping 
a pack of schoolboys at bay with all the fury of a madman. 
Hysteria, as Mr. Hall Caine remarks, was a part of his con- 
stitution ; and in his fits of gloom and despondency he would 
take sudden resolves—at times far-reaching in their conse- 
quences—and carry them out with an inflexibilty and deter- 
mination that was really a form of monomania. In one of 
these attacks he imagined that Harriet had been unfaithful 
tohim. ‘Though ‘attack ’ we may call it, it lasted all his life, 
and he believed until he died that the mother of his first two 
children was an adulteress. We may charitably dismiss this 
change as a phantasma noctis, as unworthy of a noble charac- 
ter. Like the great Swedish poet Tegnér, whom in so many 
points he resembled, Shelley had one of those unevenly 
poised natures which a trifle could make vibrate and could 
throw out of equilibrium, as the surface of the telescopic 
lens may be changed by a finger-rub. Eminently a man of 
moods, his brain swarmed with strange ideas ever coming 
unexpectedly and dramatically up; he was subject to hallu- 
cinations of an alarming nature; and it would not have been 
wonderful—so vivid and prolonged were these hallucina- 
tions—had he declared he had seen the Binomial Theorem 
as a concrete apparition. James A, Harrison. 





Reviews 
Tennyson’s Recantation.* 

IT 1s EASY to misinterpret the significance of the Laureate’s 
latest effusion (1), and to over-emphasize its argument. One 
is tempted to regard the poem as the expression of a mood 
rather than a formal abjuration, the deliberate outcome of 
the sober second thought of itsauthor. Goaded to despera- 
tion by autograph-hunters and American tourists, and fol- 
lowing the immemorial fashion of his tribe, the poet has 
‘sought relief in song,’ it may be, and his strain is not a 
cheerful one. A month at Mentone might work a happy 
change, we are fain to think. Unfortunately, however, in- 
dications have not been wanting of late that My Lord has 
taken the sign of ‘ Joshua’s moon in Ajalon’ for his newly- 
carven crest. True to his order, the self-same poet that sang 
the story of ‘ Aylmer’s Field’ now tells his hearers, 

Even the homely farm can teach us there is something in descent. 


This new ‘ Locksley Hall’ is a veritable recantation, a back- 
ward hymn, resembling the inverted Te Deum chanted by 
witches in token of their apostasy. The ‘ coarse-natured 
clown ’ of the older ballad has become the hero of the new. 
The British Squire and his virtues—what a theme for the 
swan-song of a Tennyson! Ichabod! Ichabod! 

Of course there are certain allowances to be made. Age 
has frozen the old bard’s blood and chilled his early hopes. 
New social problems have arisen for solution, new tasks for 
performance, to grapple with which his failing powers are 
unequal, as he feels, and hence he despairs for the future of 
the race. Nor is it a new thing for Tennyson to denounce 
the passing age. ‘Maud’ and the old‘ Locksley Hall’ 
itself are not sparing of the lash. But while in the earlier 
poems an undercurrent of sympathy with ‘men my brothers, 
men the workers’ made itself felt, in the new Coheleth the 
preacher seems to hold himself aloof from his hearers and 
above them. Such a passage, for example, as 
Yours has been a slighter ailment, will you sicken for her sake ? 
You, not you! your modern amourist is of easier, earthlier make, 
is a petty sneer, unworthy of the poet’s better self. We 
would not have him prophesy unto us smooth things ; the 
time is out of joint, we confess it ; but curses work no cures. 

Gladstone at least does not despair of his kind, albeit he 
is no visionary recluse, but a statesman and a man of affairs, 
a reformer who is entitled to say of the achievements he 
recounts, ‘Quorum pars magna fui’ (2). English reforms and 
English progress, naturally enough, furnish the principal 
Harpers Teak Hall: Sixty Years After. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 25 cts. 


Series. 2. Gladstone on the New Locksley Hall. Reprinted from 
The Nineteenth Century. 25 cts. New York: Brentano Bros. 
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materials for his argument. In the abolition of slavery and 
the heroic struggle of which that was the outcome, our own 
country might have supplied the essayist with a nobler ex- 
ample than any he has cited. But it did not need this eloquent 
plea, this marshalling of the silent hosts of act and fact, to 
prove that the world still moves, that 
Thro’ the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day. 
Nor is the discussion wholly relevant. It is the changed 
mental and religious attitude of the world, its loss of rever- 
ence for ancient authority and privilege, at which the 
Laureate’s fiercest fulminations are directed. Unreason- 
ably ; for if the world is true to itself and its own conscience 
in ceasing to believe, its unfaith is a virtue, however the 
altered mood is to be deplored. Nor does it lie in the 
mouth of the singer who cried 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds, 
to impute the change as acrime. But the real pith of the 
matter lies just here; such as it is, the seeds of the present 
were sown in the past—ay, in the very past which, by im- 
plication, the poet praises. , In the gradual social upheaval 
that has taken place, much that was formerly hidden has 
been brought to the surface. Education and the franchise 
have rendered articulate the loves and hates, the passions 
good and bad, that of old lay brooding and smouldering in 
silence. So much the better; reason will know how to deal 
with reason. It is really the triumph of Democracy that, 
Balaam-like, the bard unwittingly hymns. True, there is 
threatening weather ahead for the world ; new dangers loom 
from unexpected quarters ; but patience and courage and 
moderation will sooner or later prevail. As our day, so 
shall our strength be ; to doubt the issue were a deadlier 
atheism than that which the poet rebukes. 

Mr. Gladstone praises the style of the poem unduly, to 
our mind; which is the more amiable in him, as it seems 
likely that the passage beginning 

Charm us, orator, till the lion look no larger than the cat, 
was intended for his behoof. If the reader will compare the 
old ‘ Locksley Hall’ with the new, he will at once be struck 
by the immense falling-off in the later work. Not only is 
the rhythm tamer, the utterance cruder and less coherent, 
not only are we offended by feeble iterations like 
Jilted for a wealthier! wealthier? yet perhaps she was not wise— 
Amy loved me, Amy failed me, Amy was a timid child— 
Ever, ever and forever was the leading light of man,— 


but the force and fervor, the glow and color that character- 
ized the earlier work are well-nigh extinct in the later. In- 
deed, after the elder poem the newer seems as flat ‘as water 
unto wine.’ ‘The Promise of May,’ which is bound up in 
the same volume, is the latest of Tennyson’s failures in 
dramatic literature. Much of the piece is written in prose 
and in a provincial dialect, and makes melancholy reading 
for the poet’s lovers—among whom all of us are proud to 
reckon ourselves. 





‘‘The Encyclopedia Britannica.” Vols. XX., XXI.* 


Tue philosophers and geographers have their innings in 
Vol. XX. of ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ with Prof. 
Andrew Smith’s account of Thomas Reid, the founder of 
the Scottish school of philosophy; with the teachings of 
Pythagoras, his life and epoch, by Prof. Andrew Seth, and 
his geometry by Prof. G. J. Allman ; with Mr. James Ward’s 
paper on Psychology ; with Prof. Allman’s and Mr. E. A. 
Bunbury’s joint essay on Ptolemy; and with the latter’s 
account of Pytheas, the early Greek astronomer and traveler 
of Marseilles who is supposed to have visited the Baltic and 
Great Britain in the tine of Alexander the Great.. Pages 
731 to 838 contain the making of a book devoted to the 
Eternal City, with its separate index, its parts treating of 
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recent, medieval and ancient history, by Mr. H. F. Pelham 
and Prof. Pasquale Villari, and its topography and archzol- 
ogy by. J. Henry Middleton, the author of a recent work on 
Rome. Colored maps and wood-cuts illustrate this thorough 
piece of work. The living and extinct Reptiles are treated 
‘by Drs. Albert Gunther and St. George Mivart, with many 
wood-cuts, and Reproduction in the vegetable kingdom 
falls to the lot of Sydney Howard Vines, and in the animal 
kingdom to Patrick Geddes, F.R.S.E. The State of Rhode 
Island has its deserts at the hands of William E. Forster, 
Librarian of the Public Library of Providence, R. I. 

It happens that the volume has an unusual number of 
biographies of authors. George Saintsbury writes of Rabe- 
lais, Racine, Ronsard and Quinet, Theodore Watts of Ros- 
setti, and Prof. Minto of Charles Reade. The Rabelais is 
the most interesting of these studies. Mr. Saintsbury cites 
Walter Besant’s work in the series of Foreign Classics for 
English Readers with approval, but does not follow Mr. 
Besant in thinking that the satirist meant to attack Chris- 
‘tianity or was an enemy of the church, any more than others 
who deplored the great evils in the church during his time 
and longed for their removal. According to some exposi- 
tors, says Mr. Saintsbury, he was a sober reformer, an apos- 
tle of earnest work, of sound education, of rational if not 
‘dogmatic religion, who wraps up his morals in a farcical en- 
velope partly to make them go down with the vulgar and 
partly to shield himself from the consequences of his reform- 
ing zeal. According to others he is not religious at all; he 
‘is more or less anti-religious, and his book is a protest against 
any attempt to explain supernaturally the riddle of the earth. 
According to M. Paul Lacroix he is the incarnation of 
2 esprit Gaulois—a jovial careless Gaul, not destitute of 
commonsense or even acute intellectual power, but first of 
all a good fellow, rather preferring a broad jest to a fine- 
pointed one, and rollicking through life like a good-natured 
undergraduate. Mr. Saintsbury refuses to credit any of 
the unsupported anecdotes of his death and death-bed 
speeches (‘ La farce est jouée,’ ‘Je vais chercher un grand 
peut-étre’); or of any violent persecution suffered by him 
at the hands of the clericals; or that he was hated by 
Ronsard or Du Bellay. He appears to have been at Metz 
in 1546 in poor circumstances, when he is spoken of as 
“cast out of France by the times,’ and to have been Curé 
of Meudon only nominally and that for a couple of years. 
He is thus summed up by Mr. Saintsbury : 

Rabelais is, in short, if he be read without prejudice, a humorist 
pure and simple, feeling often in earnest, thinking almost always in 
jest. He is distinguished from the two men who alone can be 
compared to him in character of work and force of genius com- 
bined—Lucian and Swift—by very marked characteristics. He is 
much less a mocker than Lucian, and he is entirely destitute, even 
when he deals with monks or pedants, of the ferocity of Swift. 
He neither sneers nor rages; the zre zmmense which distinguishes 
thim is good-natured, but he is nearer to Lucian than to Swift; and 
Lucian is perhaps the author whom it is most necessary to know 
in order to understand him rightly. 

The twenty-first volume reaches Shelley’s name, and con- 
tains W. M. Rossetti’s estimate of the favorite poet of 
the pre-Raphaelites. He distinctly leans toward merciful- 
ness where Shelley’s behavior in the marital relation is con- 
-cerned, mentions the North American birth of his grand- 
father Bysshe Shelley (‘at Christ Church, Newark, North 
America’), repeats the statement that the family was of a 
Sussex branch,-and therefore English for at least two cen- 
turies, and places this high estimate on him as a poet : 

If we except Goethe (leaving out of account living writers) we 
consider Shelley to be the supreme poet of the new era, which, be- 
ginning with the French Revolution, remains continuous into our 
-own day. Lord Byron and Victor Hugo come the nearest to Shel- 
ley in poetic stature and each of them might for certain reasons be 
preferred to him; Wordsworth also has his numerous champions. 
“The grounds on which we set Shelley highest of all are mainly 
three. He excels all his competitors in ideality, he excels them in 
music, and he excels them in importance. By importance we here 
amean the direct import of the work performed, its controlling 
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wer over the reader’s thought and “ou 5 the contagious fire of 
its white-hot intellectual passion, and the long reverberation of its 
appeal. Shelley is emphatically the poet of the future. In his own 
day an alien in the world of mind and invention, and in our day 
scarcely yet a denizen of it, he appears destined to become, in the 
long vista of years, an informing presence in the innermost shrine 
of human thought. 

Sir Walter Scott’s life is given by Prof. Minto, who: 
does not attempt to draw up such a summary of the author 
as Rossetti does of Shelley ; nor does he estimate how much 
Scott has lost in favor with the present generation. The 
most interesting paper in the volume is undoubtedly Mat- 
thew Arnold’s review of Sainte-Beuve—a poet and critic 
whom he has studied all his life, and whom he resembles in 
many important particulars. The notice ends thus: 

As a guide to bring us to a knowledge of the French genius and 
literature he is unrivalled—perfect, so far as a poor mortal critic 

can be perfect, in knowledge of his subject, in judgment, in tact, 
and tone. Certain spirits are of an excellence almost ideal in cer- 
tain lines; the human race might willingly adopt them as its 
spokesmen, recognizing that on these lines their style and utter- 
ance may stand as those, not of bounded individuals, but of the 
human race. So Homer speaks for the human race, and with an 
excellence which is ideal, in epic narration; Plato in the treatment 
at once beautiful and profound of philosophical questions; Shak- - 
speare in the presentation of human -character; Voltaire in light 
verse and ironical discussion. A list of perfect ones, indeed, each 
in his own line! And we may almost venture to add to their 
number, in his line of literary criticism, Sainte Beuve. 

Mr. Arnold has a fling at George Saintsbury in his pat- 
ronising way : ‘Certain productions of this literature (the 
French) Mr. Saintsbury may misjudge and overpraise ; but* 
he is entirely right in insisting on its immense importance.’ 
And Mr. Saintsbury contributes to the same volume a paper 
on Saint-Simon of the memoirs, in which he notes Mac- 
aulay’s energetic plunderings of the old French scandal- 
chronicler. He also contributes ‘ Rousseau,’ differing little 
from John Morley in his estimate of Jean Jacques... The 
Sheridans are in the hands of Prof. Minto, who seems to 
overlook the Sheridan who wrote a history of Parliament. 
The Oriental Poets Rumi and Sadi are treated by Prof. 
Hermann Ethé at no great length. Other authors that fall 
within this volume are Thomas Rymer, Sappho, Scaliger, 
Schiller, Selinus, Seneca and Schopenhauer. Of editions of 
Sappho the remark of J. A. Platt should be noted: ‘The 
only separate edition and the only complete translation in 
English is that of Mr. Wharton (London, 1885), in which it 
is unfortunately impossible for the general reader to place 
much reliance.’ The greatest space is naturally given to 
Dr. T. Spencer Baynes for his essay on Shakspeare, tollowed 
by a bibliography from another hand. .« 

The papers on scientific subjects and those devoted to 
countries and towns are not abundant. In athletics there 
‘is ‘ Rowing,’ by Edwin D. Brickwood, and in naval archi- 
tecture ‘Ship-Building,’ an exhaustive essay by Sir Nathan- 
iel Barnaby. One of the completest articles is that on 
Scotland, for which AZneas J. G. Mackay writes the his- 
tory, Archibald Geikie of the geology, T. F. Henderson of 
the statistics, Rev. Allan Menzies of the church and John 
Small of the early literature. American articles, sometimes 
by Americans and sometimes not, are introduced here and 
there. The biography of Gen. Winfield Scott is unfair to 
his memory in that it does not give him credit for the mas- 
terly manner in which he took Mexico and held it with a 
very small force. In‘ Sequoia’ the writer makes no mention 
of the Cherokee of that name from whom the great Cali- 
fornian tree takes its title. 





The Complete Works of Franklin.* 


Mr. JouN BiGELow has begun the publication, through 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of what will in all probabili- 
ty be the final edition of the Works of Benjamin Franklin. 


*The Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin. Compiled and Edited by John Bige- 
low. Vol. I. $5. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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By this we do not mean that the philosopher's writings will 
never again be given to the press, but merely that no sub- 
sequent edition is likely to surpass the present in amount of 
material or carefulness of preparation. It is uniform in 
general style with Mr. Cabot Lodge’s just-completed issue 
of Hamilton’s Works, under the imprint of the same house; 
and to those who have seen the latter, it is unnecessary to 
add anything in commendation of the paper, type and press- 
work of this edition of the writings of the greatest Amer- 
ican thinker of the Eighteenth Century. The first of the 
ten volumes, which was published a fortnight since, has for 
frontispiece a steel-engraving, by H. B. Hall, from a pastel 
portrait made from the life by J. C. Duplessis, in 1783. The 
original was presented by Franklin to his friend and neigh- 
bor, Mons, le Veillard, Mayor of Passy, and is now in the 
possession of the compiler and editor of this book, who ‘ is 
not aware of the existence of any more satisfactory portrait 
of the illustrious original.’ The Autobiography is given in 
full from the manuscript which formed the text of Mr. 
Bigelow’s Lippincott edition of 1868-—the first pure text of 
the most enduringly popular and influential book ever writ- 
ten in the United States. A number of Franklin’s early 
letters and essays follow it. In the preface Mr. Bigelow 
gives his reasons for adding another to the already numer- 
ous editions of Franklin’s Works. 

The first collection of any of the philosopher’s writings 
‘was contained in a small volume of letters on the subject 
of electricity, addressed by Franklin to his friend Peter 
Collinson, and printed, without the author’s knowledge, 
in London, in 1751. This was translated into several lan- 


" guages. A more comprehensive collection, ‘edited by Ben- 


jamin Vaughan, appeared in the same city in 1779 (a typo- 
graphical error makes Mr. Bigelow say ‘in 1799’). In1793 
the ‘ Works of Franklin,’ in two small volumes containing 
the Autobiography and ‘essays in the manner of Zhe Spec- 
tater,’ were issued under the editorship of Dr. Price and 
the imprint of G. G. J. & J. Robinson. An edition of the 
Autobiography was brought out in the same year by J. 
Parsons. The text of this, as well as that of the Robinson 
edition, was ‘ Englished’ from a French translation (pub- 
lished by Buisson, of Paris, in 1791) of the original manu- 
script. What may fairly be regarded as a curiosity of liter- 
ature made its appearance in Paris in 1798. This was a 
translation into French of the first English translation from 
the first French translation of the Autobiography—Franklin 
boiled in three waters and strained through three colanders ! 
A more voluminous collection of his writings, edited by 
Mr. Marshall, with the assistance of Mr. Vaughan, was 
published by Johnson & Longman in 1806. 

But it was not-till 1817-19 that the first ‘ authorized’ 
edition of his works appeared—the ‘complete’ collection 
which his grandson, William Temple Franklin, had been 
more or less engaged in preparing ever since the philoso- 
pher’s death, in 1790. Mr. Bigelow is disposed to acquit 
the compiler of this edition of the charge of having accepted 
a bribe from the British Government to withhold the publi- 
cation of his grandfather’s writings ; indeed, he thinks the 
accusation an absurd one, and attributes the delay to per- 
sonal reasons connected with the political opinions of the 
Tory son and grandson and their Republican progenitor. 
A more satisfactory edition of Franklin’s Works was pub- 
lished by Dr. Jared Sparks, in Boston, in 1836-42. It was 
in ten volumes, and included some 460 pieces never before 
printed. The edition now given to the press is, however, 
still more complete, as Mr. Bigelow has had. free access to 
the Henry Stevens collection of Franklin papers purchased 
by our Government in 1881. This includes the manuscripts 
from which William Franklin proposed to compile three 
volumes supplementary to the three published by him in 
1817-19. There can be no question of the propriety of 
utilizing the new material now available in the preparation 
of a new edition of Franklin’s writings ; and it is a matter 
of congratulation that the task has been assumed by so 
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competent an authority on Franklin literature as Mr. Bige-- 
low is known to be. 





Dr. Porter on the Kantian Ethics.* 

. By THE new teachers of ethics Kant is regarded as some- 
what antiquated and superseded. This is a conclusion not 
quite justified by the facts in the case; for while the theory 
of evolution affords a new point of view, the essential worth: 
of the teaching of Kant remains unimpeached. His theory 
is not to be tested by its reliability as a whole ; but because- 
of the position he awarded to ethics, it must be accepted as- 
of commanding interest. If the evolutionary theories give 
to ethics a less imperative significance, then they will un- 
doubtedly find a modification in the direction of Kant’s. 
point of view. It must not be forgotten, moreover, that no- 
propounder of an ethical theory is likely to live solely on 
the grounds of his accuracy in statement. The general 
theory of Kant may be superseded by something better, but. 
the spirit which Kant gave to ethical teaching can never be 
laid aside without a vast injury to morality. In the highest 
sense he was a great ethical teacher—not merely a theorizer,. 
but a preacher or a prophet of the higher ethics. His in- 
fluence went far beyond his theory, and became an inspiring. 
cause of an advance in moral purpose among cultivated 
men. As yet the evolutionary ethics have had no such in- 
fluence; and no one of their teachers—not Mr. Spencer 
and not Mr. Bain—has in any degree succeeded in inspiring: 
anything like the higher moral purpose among educated 
men which was the result of the teaching of Kant. Until 
the evolutionary ethics do have such an effect, are they not 
to be held as distinctly inferior to the Kantian ethics in 
their practical power? The only genuine test of any sys- 
tem of ethics is to be found in its power to produce a high- 
er kind of conduct. However perfect it may be in other 
respects, if it fail in this it fails in that which is most essen- 
tial; and from this failure nothing can redeem it. 

It is well, therefore, that the Kantian ethics should be 
brought again to the attention of studious persons in a sim- 
ple statement of their leading features. The revival of in- 
terest in the philosophy of Kant during the last few years. 
makes this all the more desirable, because it has prepared 
the way for a generous consideration of his ethics. For the 
general student the little work by President Porter will 
afford all the help needed in the study of the system. He 
has done an excellent work in his resumé, and one not 
merely of condensation, but also of helpful exposition. 
Any one wishing to study Kant’s ethics would do well to 
begin with this little book, which affords the desirable stand- 
point from which to consider him, places him in relations 
with other ethical teachers, and offers those general con- 
siderations in regard to his methods which will be found 
most helpful in understanding him. Where Kant is defec- 
tive Dr. Porter affords an insight into his limitation ; and 
he also points out the great strength and effectiveness of 
his ethical teaching. To say that this is one of the best of 
the books in this series should commend it to the attention 
of all philosophical students, since the series is one of the 
most promising and worthy which this age of serial books 
has given us. 





a 
‘Dorothy Wordsworth.” * 

ALL lovers of Wordsworth and students of his life are 
aware how great a crisis in his spiritual and mental life 
came on his return from France, near the close of the 
French Revolution. His nerves were unstrung by the 
scenes and incidents of horror of which he had been a wit- 
ness ; his high hopes of the outcome of the struggle for free- 
dom were utterly shattered ; the mists of misanthropy and 
pessimism were already enveloping him; and it is with thank- 
* Kant’s Ethics. A Critical Exposition. $1.25. (Griggs’s Philosophical Ser ies.> 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs and Company. 

* Dorothy Wordsworth. By Edmund Lee. $1.50. New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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fulness that we realize how completely he freed himself 
from these mists, and how constantly thereafter his path lay 
in the sunshine of a broad hope and faith in man and a 
power above man. Yet few realize what a supreme part was 
played in this triumph by the tender and strengthening influ- 
ence of his devoted sister Dorothy. In truth, we believe that 
then, and from that time forward, Wordsworth never wrote a 
line or took a step in action in which the influence of Dorothy 
may not be traced. That he felt and to the full appreciated 
this may be judged from the constant thankful allusions to 
his ‘sister in his poems. The poet’s primary love for nature 
was confined to the sublime, the rugged, the unusual. But 
she instilled into him that rarest gift, the tender apprecia- 
tion of and delight in the humble manifestations of nature 
which revealed itself in his songs. This was Wordsworth’s 
greatness, and to have helped him—to have enabled him— 
to attain it must give to Dorothy a claim to a distinction 
immortal as the poet’s. Never was there a more ideal rela- 
tionship known in the world of letters than that of this lov- 
ing, gifted brother, and devoted, inspiring sister; and the 
story of their life together, from the first housekeeping in 
the little cottage at Racedown Lodge to the more luxurious 
days of Rydal Mount, of their hand-in-hand wanderings 
over the moors and mountains, of their trips of exploration 
into every nook and cranny of nature’s treasure-house, may 
be well called idyllic. Their lives, their natures, their per- 
ceptions were like two faultlessly-accorded instruments 
blending together into a flood of song at which the world 
still wonders, while giving the credit for it to one singer 
alone. And she—unmindful of fame, content to be ignored 
if so she might add richness to her brother’s voice—would 
have rejoiced at this result. An idyl surely, and one which 
could scarcely be better told than in the volume before us. 
The writing of the book has evidently been a labor of love 
with Mr. Lee, and it has ‘been even better done than such 
labors are apt to be. He has gathered his materials from 
the brother’s poems, from diaries, and from the correspond- 
ence of many of the Wordsworths’ literary friends. It is a 
delightful picture that he gives us of William and Dorothy ; 
and we get charming glimpses of Coleridge and De Quincey 
and Lamb and Southey and others of that brilliant circle. 





‘‘A Banker of Bankersville.” * 


Maurice TuHompson’s new novel, ‘A Banker of Bank- 
ersville,’ is—despite its unattractive title—a spirited, enter- 
taining, and thoughtful story, tracing side by side two careers 
with their temptations and trials, and showing the final 
victory of one and defeat of the other. This has a some- 
what hackneyed sound as a brief analysis of the plot, but 
there is nothing hackneyed in the story as it is told. The 
life and fortunes of the modern speculator are carefully 
drawn, more particularly in showing the gradual degrada- 
tion which results in complete ignominy. In addition to 
this there is given with equal accuracy the life of a soul to 
which a lofty ambition, worthy in itself, affords the temp- 
tation to win personal fame at the expense of human feeling. 
It is a nice point of the eloquent young lawyer’s career, that 
the cause he advocates with such skill is in one sense a just 
cause: the criminal he accuses is really guilty of a horrid 
crime. Yet his remorse at having allowed his ambition as a 
lawyer to triumph over his feelings as a man in getting a 
young lad condemned to death, aggravated by the sense that 
his ambition had been to win a reputation for eloquence 
with the lady of his love, is finely pictured. The incidents 
are admirably dovetailed together into a plot of some intri- 
cacy but no improbability, while love and passion and suffer- 
ing and joy play as important a part as incident in the story. 
A great deal of humor lightens the tragedy effectively, the 
best of it, perhaps, being that which ‘shows up’ the trials 
and struggles of the literary young lady and reporter. 





* A Banker of Bankersville. By Maurice Thompson. $1. New York: Cassell & Co. 
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Minor Notices. 

‘SOMBRE; stern and rigid’ are the apt adjectives applied by 
Hawthorne to the characteristics of the Puritans, whom the great 
romancer once intimated, he would rather praise, at this distance, 
than live with. Mr. Brooks Adams, in his first book, ‘ The Eman- 
cipation of Massachusetts’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), reminds us 
once more, with due proof, that they were not only stern but hate- 
ful, domineering, persecuting, opposed to free thought, oligarchical, 
selfish, and that their rule was marked by all the evils that usually 
accompany priestly interference in politics. They were forced to 
be American patriots in 1775 by circumstances, says Mr. Adams, 
and not because they loved liberty as such. Massachusetts pros- 

red when it got from under their ‘iron heel,’ to borrow Dr. 

olmes’s phrase; when, in other words, it was emancipated. We 
agree with Mr. Adams in his statements of facts; and in his 
averment that no state or nation can long prosper when managed 
by bigots of ~~ sect. What he does not seem to see is that the 
Puritan principle of the spiritual and political responsibility of the 
individual was sure, in due time, to benefit the nation very greatly, 
and to produce not only Samuel Adams, and James Otis, and Mr. 
Brooks Adams's own grandfather and —_ ndfather, but also 
Channing, Emerson, Theodore Parker, Lowell, Holmes and Mot- 
ley. These Puritan successors saw what those ecclesiastical 
tyrants, the Mathers, could not see—that it was ridiculous to de- 
fend in seriousness the claim that ‘new presbyter is but old priest 
writ large.’ 





‘The Pioneer Quakers’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)—namely, that 


OF ONE = 6 we are convinced on reading R. P. Hallowell’s 
the last thing the author is 


tted for is the writing of history. 
The historian must be fair, dispassionate, exact. Mr. Hallowell is 
the opposite of this. His lecture is simply a glorification of every- 
thing Quaker—religion, habits, actions, extravagances and all; and 
an equally undiscriminating diatribe against the early Puritan au- 
thorities for their persecution of the Quakers, for which they had 
no justification and no motive save pure deviltry. Doubtless Mr. 
Hallowell has a very strong case when he sets out to prove both 
injustice and cruelty on the part of the magistrates and general 
good character on the part of the Quakers; but he renders his 
ow almost worthless by his intemperateness of both praise and 
ame. 





AN OLD Puritan survival in Massachusetts, the Sunday legisla- 
tion, is discussed by an. anonymous ‘member of the Massachu- 
setts bar’ in a pamphlet on ‘ The Sunday Law of Massachusetts.’ 
(Cupples, Upham & Co.) The author reaches the sensible conclu- 
sion that Sunday legislation should look toward the good of man, 
by securing rational rest on one day, made unlike the other days 
of the week. He argues from the stand-point of public welfare 
rather than from a transfer of Jewish sabbatical regulations to the 
Christian, or the secular, law.——AN appreciative study of ‘ The 
Land System of the New England Colonies,’ by Melville Egleston, 
forms the eleventh and twelfth numbers of the fourth series of the 
valuable Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Po- 
litical Science. (Baltimore.) We may add, without injustice to 
the other merits of these three recent publications on the Puri- 
tan legacy in New England, that none of them is marked by any 
special excellence of literary style. 





AN EXHAUSTIVE and interesting volume on ‘ Precious Stones’ 
has been prepared by S. M. Burnham (Boston: Bradlee Whidden). 
The subject is capable of infinite variety in treatment, and the 
author and compiler has considered it from almost every peint of 
view—historical, scientific, artistic, ornamental, and literary. He 
gives an account of famous collections and of noted single gems, 
of the religious and of the secular use of precious stones, of imita- 
tions, prices, sumptuary laws, robberies, crown jewels, localities, 
etc.; adding to general statement an account of each precious 
stone in detail, with the part it has played in history, story, legend, 
superstition or poem. The version given of the famous Diamond 
Necklace affair is a little simpler than that handed down by most 
historians; but the omission of scandal is perhaps something to 
be grateful for, even in history——‘ THE GLOBE DICTIONARY,’ 
edited and compiled by Hyde Clarke (Boston: Aldine Book Pub. 
Co.), contains over a hundred thousand words, with over ten thou- 
sand additional meanings for old words, ‘not to be found in other 
dictionaries.’ The compiling has been from Webster, Worcester, 
Walker, Johnson, Richardson, Murray and Latham, the spelling 
being as a rule according to Webster. The book is easily held in 
the hand, the necessary condensation being accomplished by a sys- 
tem of extensive abbreviation in the root words, while the print is 
very fine. It isnot intended as a volume of elaborate definition or 
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nice distinctions for scholars, but rather as a key to the English 
language as it is spoken and written in the ordinary affairs of life. 





In EUGENE SCHUYLER’S well-written work on ‘American 
Diplomacy ’ we get an inside view of the consular and diplomatic 
service of the United States. The author has had a long experience 
as a consul and as a diplomatic official, and he has studied the 
subject in all its bearings. He begins with an account of the duties 
of the Secretary of State and of the work done in his office in all 
its ramifications and bearings. Then he describes the nature of 
the consular service, the duties of the consul, the difficulties inci- 
dent to his position, and whatever else is necessary to bring to the 
reader an accurate idea of the importance of this branch of the 
Government. The third chapter treats in the same manner of the 
duties and responsibilities of the ambassador, and of the character 
and importance of the diplomatic service. In these chapters Mr, 
Schuyler does not hesitate to suggest such improvements as his 
long experience suggests, and they are usually of such a kind as to 
commend themselves at once. The remaining six chapters treat 
of the various phases of the subjects which are important enough 
for separate consideration, such as the history of our relations to 
the piratical Barbary states, the right of search and the slave- 
trade, and the free navigation of rivers and seas. In a book of 
this kind errors can doubtless be detected, but it is, on the whole, a 
work of great merit. It is written in a judicious spirit, with a de- 
sire to improve the diplomatic service, and with a wise recognition 
of needed reforms. A work of this kind does great credit to the 
character of our consular and diplomatic service. ‘ 


- Oe 





_ A DRy but serviceable digest of available information concern- 
ing ‘The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities, with a 
Survey of Medizval Education’ forms the third issue of Dr. Har- 
ris’s new and useful’ International Education Series (Appleton). 
We are duly grateful to the author, Prof. S. S. Laurie oP Edin- 
bengh University, and to the editor, who contributes a preface and 
analysis constructed in his usual painstaking style. But why is it 
that books on education—than which there is no more noble or 
inspiring theme—are so often lacking in genius, interest and at- 
tractiveness of presentation ?——-WITH the practical information 
to be gleaned from such books as Wm. Paul Gerhard’s ‘ Sanitary 
House-Inspection ’’ (John Wiley & Son), there is really no reason 
why one seeking a healthy home should not find it. If he is in 
doubt, the services of competent sanitary engineers can always be 
obtained. The courts have recently decided that the landlord or 
owner of a house made unhealthy by the admission of sewer-gas 
cannot hold the tenant to the terms of the lease, if the latter elects 
to vacate the building. We can cordially commend Mr. Gerhard’s 
little book not only to tenants, but owners of houses as well. 





WE HAVE already commended a little pamphlet by J. H. Thiry, 
advocating the introduction into the public schools of a Penny 
School Savings Bank system. A Supplement to the original 
pamphlet now appears, giving the practical results of the system 
as already tried with great success in several public schools. That 
the pupils take an interest in the scheme, and are really able to 
undertake it, is indisputably shown by the fact that in the Third 
Ward Grammar School of Long Island City, since March, 1885, 
403 pupils out of 450 have deposited in the Bank $2,382 and have 
withdrawn $602. One of the great social evils in this country is 
the thriftlessness, the habit of waste, among Americans. To en- 
courage the idea of saving is as important as to inspire the desire 
for earning, since our young people are brought up in families 
where the daily waste would be enough in France to keep another 
family. Our best wishes go with the wise effort to remind the 
young that a penny saved is a penny earned.——‘ WHIST SCORES 


and Card Table Talk,’ by Rudolf H. Rheinhardt (McClurg), - 


‘dedicated, without permission, to the Deuce and Trey,’ combines 
a little of everything to be said on the subject. A few simple 
elementary rules are given for playing the game, but the little 
book is chiefly a bibliography of whist with brief accounts of all 
sorts of things connected with cards and card-playing—their his- 
tory, their use, in different countries, gambling, superstitions, leg- 
islation, tricks, etc.,—with chit-chat and anecdotes. 





London Letter. 


MR. RIDER HAGGARD has the gift of invention to such a point 
as to be practically a man of genius. But he is not an artist; and 
the consequence is that when you read him you grudge him his 

nius, and wish (for art’s sake) that he was only a man of talent. 
. ‘She,’ his new romance, the invention is, to my thinking, admir- 
able; but the writing, the taste, the treatment, are often beneath 
criticism. And the worst is, there is no hope of better. Mr. Hag- 
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gard went out to Africa when he was very young; he returned to 
achieve success, almost at once, with ‘King Solomon’s Mines.’ He 
had far rather act his works than write them; and it is hardly to 
be doubted that he will go on writing ill and inventing well until he 
is exhausted. Of course you have read ‘She,’ and of course you 
read it ata gasp. For my part, I couldn’t put it down until I had 
finished it, and Ayesha, by the operation of the Rolling Pillar of 
Life, had been turned into a reminiscence of the Gagool of ‘ King 
Solomon’s Mines.’ But I have it on my conscience to say, that I 
blessed and banned alternately, and in proportions very nearly 
equal, all through the book. I couldn’t help sliding that Mr, Steven- 
son had invented it; I couldn’t help regretting that Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard is not Mr. Stevenson, and has never taken seriously to heart 
the difficulties of his profession. When I came to the Fight in the 
Cave, and to the Vision of Ayesha cursing Amenartas (with that 
inspiration of the fire that follows her hands as they rise and fall 
in imprecation!), I could have hurrahed in my enthusiasm; and 
when I came to Ayesha coquetting with Holly, and making puns 
on his name, exactly as if she had read the works of the late i. ‘i 
Byron, I stopped short as before an open drain. I reflected that 
God sends meat and the devil cooks. That is incontrovertible, but 
that it should be so as regards the art of literature is-a shame as 
well as a msifortune. Walter Scott wrote ill enough sometimes ; 
but he wrote ill in another way than Mr. Haggard’s; and, more- 
over, he picked himself up in his dialogue, and towered, and was 
Walter Scott ; whereas Mr. Haggard—unless he is dealing with a 
noble savage like Ustane—is only Mr. Haggard, and deforms his 
situations with facetiousness, or flatulence, in a way that is really 
heartbreaking to witness. 

All the same, invention is a mighty good thing; and Mr. Hag- 
gard has so much of it that to refuse him countenance is impos- 
sible. Who is there, for instance, that would not rather read ‘ She ; 
than the third and last instalment of the ‘Greville Memoirs?’ Who 
but prefers his Vision of Kér the Imperial, and the mighty witch 
Ayesha, and Ustane the fair savage, and the quest of the Pillar of 
Life, to the illiberal and ill-natured record of men and women and 
their doings which Mr. Henry Reeve has just now presented to the 
public? In K6ér, among the Amahagger, one can live with a cer- 
tain pleasure, and be sure of excitement and romance. In the 
England of Charles Greville there is neither one nor other; there 
is not much besides pettiness and jealousy and intelligence which 
is mistaken quite as often as not. And I, for one, vote for the Im- 
possible, and put away the Real as it deserves. 

London is just now unusually rich in good pictures. At the 
Grosvenor Gallery the winter exhibition is an illustration of the 
rare and distinguished art of Van eps while at the Royal Acad- 
emy there is—with a great number of Turner water-colors, to which 
T cannot rise, and a fairly good assortment of Old Masters—a 
selection of uncommon strength (it includes no less than four ex- 
amples) of the work of Velasquez. The results of this involuntary 
competition between two great artists in portraiture are the reverse 
of uninteresting ; and it isa fortunate cixcumstance for everybody 
who is interested in painting that, by chance, comparison has been 
made possible. 

At the Grosvenor Gallery there are some—but not’ many—bad 
and dubious pictures. It is a pity that they are there; it is a pity, 
indeed, that the task of sifting the wheat from the chaff could not 
have been entrusted to a more competent and more keenly critical 
set of judges than that which presides over the fortunes of this 
fashionable (and on the whole useful) resort. But, the fact is, the 
bad pictures are not particularly ‘in evidence ;’ while the good ones 
are so many that the eye grows weary, and the mind is satiated, 
long before the list is exhausted. Watts, Millais, Alma-Tadema, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough—all these masters have been the heroes 
of a one-man exhibition in these same rooms; and the result has 
been, in every case save that of Sir Joshua, to prove that one-man 
exhibitions are a mistake. Even with Reynolds, it was felt that it 
was not difficult to tire of him, and that his art, accomplished and 
eminently artistic as it is, is not precisely the be-all and end-all of 
existence. Of Millais 1 wrote last year; of Gainsborough I shall 
only note that his effect—in spite of his admirable talent, his many- 
sided interest, his brilliant and most restless intelligence—was one 
of amateurism rather than artistry; of Watts, it was seen that, al- 
beit a born painter, heis as capable of making mistakes, and exulting 
in them, as Haydon himself ; of Alma-Tadema, that the impression 
you receive from ten of his pictures all in a row is one of admira- 
tion and respect, while you feel after two hundred that a volume of 
Hansard’s ‘ Parliamentary Reports’ would be in every way a change 
for the better. 

Van Dyck is another pair of shoes. He not merely survives the 
test; he emerges from it more superb, more exquisitely trium- 
phant, than ever. To begin with, he makes you feel what a 
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fine thing painting is; and he next proceeds to show you what 
an admirable quality is character. He is no mere artist, like 
Whistler, and Sargent, and Carolus-Duran ; if he were, he would 
paint their heads off, and give you results — arrangements of 
paint, inventions in tone, achievements of brush-work — that 
would leave the essays and experiments of these gentlemen 
some centuries behind. They, who are excellent in nothing but 
paint, avoid humanity, and are at a vast deal of pains—needless 
enough, perhaps—to remove their work as far as possible from 
literature. Van Dyck knows better; and his work, incomparable 
in its way as art, possesses a human—even a literary—interest 
which enables it to appeal with the same force to those who know 
much about painting and those who know nothing. There was a 
good deal in his mind besides a problem of light, a question of 
‘values,’ when he painted that wonderful ‘ Abbe-Scaria,’ which is 
everything a good Whistler wdnts to be, and a score of things it is 
not; there was a good deal more in his mind than mere character 
when he achieved the ‘Stafford’ and the ‘ Killigrew and Carew,’ 
and the ‘ Charles and Henrietta Maria,’ which are yet such studies 
in humanity as the present, with all its interest in reality, has, some- 
how, not been able to achieve. You feel that he is a great painter ; 
you can see for yourself that he is.a great historian; and you are 
satisfied with him in both capacities. The reason is, perhaps, that 
he has, and that in admirable fulness, the great, the master quality of 
Style. This contribution of his works is as complete a reductio ad 
absurdum of the vanity of mere individualism as has ever been 
arranged. The art it examples is lost art; tbe convention it illus- 
trates is often artificial. But in everything there is. style ; in every- 
thing Van Dyck the Master has the fas of Van Dyck the Man. 
You may quarrel, if, like Mrs. Gamp, you are ‘so dispoged,’ with 
certain mannerisms—all mannerisms of genius, by the way—that 
are here exampled: the infallible elegance, the zuspzration de 
parade, the tendency to endow the men and women of a whole 
epoch with an attribute of urbane and gentlemanly melancholy which 
was not, perhaps, a common characteristic of their generation. 
But when all is said and done, you must admit the Artist ; you must 
recognize the worth of Style; you must admire the influence of 
School ; you must reflect that the best thing in art is Art, and that 
if this is indeed the Age of Individualism, it is, for that very reason, 
not the Age of Art. ; 
All the same there is-a greater than Van Dyck. At the Royal 
Academy, as I have said, there are four examples of Velasquez: a 
full-length ‘ Philip IV.;’ a full-length ‘ Olivarez;’ a ‘Quevedo’— 
the author of the Suefios’ and ‘ El Gran Tacafio;’ more clever even 
and more unpleasant, strange to say, than his works; and, above 
all, an ‘Innocent X.’ which is one of the most wonderful achieve- 
ments in portraiture, and at the same time one of the most com- 
plete achievements in painting, in existence. The realization of 
character has never been carried farther; the presentment of an 
object with all its planes and surfaces in relation to light and at- 
mosphere, has never, perhaps, been carried so far. I am assured 
by painters that there is not a single invention—‘a single tip’ was 
the expression used—in modern painting, which is not anticipated 
in this little canvas ; and I can well believe it ; while I can see for 
myself that there is something more. Why is it that beside this 
‘Innocent X.’ the best of Carolus-Duran is vulgar and false and 
the best of Sargent false and disagreeable? Tis evident that 
Velasquez was as deeply interested in the problems—of illumina- 
tion, modelling, brushwork, and all the rest of it—by which these 
gentlemen live and move and have their being, as the most impres- 
sionistic of his descendants. But ‘tis also evident that if he was 
interested in them, he had also mastered them completely; and, 
moreover, that having mastered them, he bent his mastery, with 
unexampled force and directness, to the task of realizing, not merely 
the appearance of his model, but his quiddity as well—that, in a 
word, if he was a painter to begin with, he was finally ‘and lastly 
and to conclude’ a portrait-painter also. Here it is that his inheri- 
tors fall short of him. ‘I believe,’ said a Whistlerite to the Mas- 
ter, ‘that there are but two painters in all art: Velasquez and your- 
self.’ ‘ Very true,’ replied the Master ; ‘ but why drag in Velasquez ?’ 
To which, if the Whistlerite had been anything but a common idiot 
the rejoinder had been easy enough. In Velasquez the brain-stuff 
does not all go into paint. Enough of it does to make his pictures 
miracles of vision and accomplishment; and enough of it is left to 
make them irresistible to Tom, Dick and Harry and the average 
art-critic as specimens of characterization in apothesois, as heroic 
records of fact. : 


LONDON, January 22, 1887. H. B. 





Mr. BROWNING’S new book, ‘ Parleyings,’ though published in 
London at about twice the usual price of his books, is said to have 
sold twice as well as any other. 
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A Button-Hole Bouquet of Wishes. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


I wish that the writers of grammars and manuals would sto 
laying it down as a rule that we are never to put on adver 
between the particle Zo and the infinitive verb. For instance, 
they tell us we must always say, ‘A sufficient number of cases 
fully to illustrate the rule.’ But nobody in America talks in 
that way; in conversation we say ‘to fully illustrate the rule,’ ‘to 
always find it so,’ and the like. Written language is always 
secondary to spoken language and looks to it for its authority. I 
notice, further, that Ruskin and other classic writers use the in- 
finitive quite often with an adverb between its parts. Let us not 
be pedantic but leave language fluent, and free to follow the lead 
of live speech. Where it would be awkward and strange to fol- 
low the grammarian’s rule for the infinitive, don’t hesitate a mo- 
ment to follow the rule set by good conversation. 

I wish that type-setters would not fling pell-mell the. contents 
of their comma-boxes into books. We are be-comma’d to death. 
Pray leave something for our own intelligence, dear typos; we are 
not school-children. And for pity’s sake don’t separate consecu- 
tive adjectives so much by commas. Let us not be tripped up by 
the ‘sick, tall, yellow Duchess’ upon the ‘broad, hard-beaten, 
brown road,’ as we enter ‘the golden, eastern gate;’ nor have our 
thought chopped into mince-meat by such sentences as the follow- 
ing, taken from an educational work just published: ‘He takes 
credit to himself in laying crosswise, in Jesu’s praise, his knife and 
fork, after reflection, and in illustrating the Trinity, and frustratin 
the Arian, by drinking his watered orange-pulp in three sips. 
Again, ‘He calls to him, from the window, “ How go on your flow- 
ers?’’’ What is the use of the comma after ‘ him’ ? * 

I wish that quoters of poetical lines would always (unless the 
lines are known to be thoroughly familiar to everybody) affix to the 
quotation the author’s name. The trouble is almost nothing, but 
the convenience and pleasure given are great. 

I wish that the editors of daily papers would not presume 
so invariably upon the continuous reading of their journals, but 
would give us in a ‘Clew Column’ or ‘ Key Corner’ extremely brief 
vient of the preceding three or four days’ news concerning im- 
portant matters. It often happens that an important event or 
series of events takes place, and the papers are at once overflowed 
with a freshet of talk: we go to them for enlightenment, and find 
that we are a day or so behindhand, and often after reading whole 
columns in the attempt to get the clew or first facts throw down the 
paper in disgust, saying to ourselves ‘I will wait for my weekly to 
explain things.’ But by the time the weekly comes, our first inter- 
est may be swept far away, and buried under a burden of other 
matters. 


BELMONT, MASS., Feb. 1, 1887. W. S. KENNEDY. 





The Lounger 


I HAVE HEARD of a luncheon given by a well-known carica- 
turist recently, to a company of fellow-artists, that possessed 
several unique features. The het who lives in an old and attrac- 
tive New Jersey town, entertained his guests with a most elabo- 
rately cooked repast, which was served by two unusually attractive 
waitresses in coquettish caps. As artists are an unconventional 
class, the guests did not hesitate to compliment the host upon each 
course as it appeared—and disappeared. At the end of the meal 
the host said that, as they had expressed so much pleasure in the 
luncheon, they might be interested in the cook, and that if they 
didn’t mind he would introduce her. After the coffee and cigars 
they adjourned to the drawing-room, where the cook entered leaning 
upon the host’s arm; for it was his eldest daughter, who had pre- 
pared the whole meal with her own fair hands. One of the artists 
asked that the waitresses, whom he shrewdly suspected to be the 
younger daughters, be brought in, but his request was not heeded. 
No luncheon ever served at Delmonico’s was more highly praised 
than this one, or more thoroughly enjoyed. 





I SAW an uncommonly pretty book the other day. It was a copy 
of Mrs. Browning’s ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ handsomely 
printed and bound in vellum, the covers held together with ribbons 
of old gold. The title-page was printed with a pen, inside a wreath 
of flowers, and each sonnet had its special decoration in water- 
colors. The designs were all floral, and were made from the 
sketch-book of the artist. At the end of the book was another 
circlet of flowers, with the names of the donors written in auto- 
graph. The only decoration on the outside of the cover was the 
initials of the person to whom the book was given—and by whom, 
I need hardly say, it was appreciated. 
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THE GRANT ‘boys’ seem to regard their Jate father as a gold 
mine that will bear considerable working. In a conversation with 
@ newspaper correspondent last week Col. Fred Grant is reported 
as having said that he spends an hour a day taking down his 
mother’s reminiscences of his father, particularly those relating to 
his yoatney around the world, and has already filled 1500 foolscap 

with memoranda alone. Col. Grant does not say that he is 

ing to publish these; at any rate he is not going to publish them 
just now, as the contract with Chas. L. Webster & Co, will not 
— him to publish anything about his father until May, 1889. 
hese memoranda are not all that Col. Grant has. He has his 
father’s diary, and about 200 of his love-letters. Of these he says: 

They were written to mother during their engagement. They are, of 
course, all in father’s autograph, and signed some of them ‘ Ulys,’ 
others ‘ Ulysses,’ and others again with his full name. Father was not 
a sentimental lover, and in none of these letters are those soft and en- 
dearing allusions common in a courtship correspondence. They are 
most practical in their character, and form what is undoubtedly a most 
exact and accurate history of the Mexican war ever made. 





IT MAY have been noticed that Gen. Adam Badeau also is work- 
ing the Grant gold mine ina series of letters to a syndicate of news- 
on Col. Grant seems to resent this action on the part of Gen. 

eau, and is quoted as saying of them and their writer : 

They are, in the main, very incorrect ; and how could they be other- 
wise? General Badeau was not so close a friend of father’s as is gen- 
erally believed. Of course, he frequently came in contact with father, 
and begged from him every document that it was possible for him 
to obtain. My father’s kindheartedness led him to give these in several 
instances, but General Badeau certainly cannot truthfully claim that he 
had the confidence of father. He never had : hence, how can he relate 
truths of an important character? 





A KIND reader of this column has sent me a lot of quill nibs, 
with the suggestion that in them may be found ‘the happy medium 
between the steel which causes paralysis, and the hard-to-be- 

ped quills from England.’ I should not be surprised if they 
id solve the 7 problem. They are simply quill pens without 
holders, and will fit in any holder provided it be large enough to 
take their rather thick necks. I have been using one all day with 
great success. In the meantime I have learned how to grasp the 
ordinary quill holder with less vigor; so that my importation is 
not going to:prove a dead loss, as I had at first feared it might. 
How attractively they put up these quills in England, by the way. 
There are twenty-five in a box, and they are tied at the top and 
about the middle by a bit of stout red twine. The nibs stand in 
the box, which is wedge-shaped and prettily decorated with the 
portraits of two geese and the legend ‘ warranted cut with a knife.’ 
Fancy a box of American quills cut with a knife, instead of being 
tossed into a machine and stamped out by the thousand. We 
don’t take the time for hand-work—and we don’t turn out as good 
quill pens as they do in England, either. 





Apropos of quill pens, D. M. D. writes :—‘One of the things 
that causes writer’s cramp is a vicious way of holding the pen. 
The fulcrum and power of the lever shouldn't be too near the point. 
Watch unaccustomed writers, and you will see bent and cramped 
fingers, down close to the point of the pen. You need free motion, 
full support for the arm, a light elastic pen and an elastic surface 
to write upon, with a spring to hold the paper and release the 
other hand. There are elastic cushioned pads for writing on, that 
are infinitely preferable to a hard, unyielding surface.’ 





I ATTENDED a sale of bric-a-brac recently, where a small rose- 
wood box was put upon the block. The owner, who had brought 
it from Paris, had lost-the key, and couldn’t remember what it con- 
tained. Some one started the bidding at twenty-five cents. The 
gambling spirit that lurks in every American bosom prompted me 
to run the price up to $1.80; then a lady behind me said ‘ Two dollars.’ 
‘ Suppose the box is empty,’ I suddenly thought ; and I let the op- 
portunity go. A friend who was with me knew the lady who got 
the mysterious casket, and I asked her to find out what it con- 
tained and let me know. In a few days I learned that it held two 
little Sévres vases, worth $25 each! My only consolation is to be- 
lieve that if I had bought the box, I should have found it empty. 





AN EXTRACT from the preface to George Ticknor Curtis’s 
‘Creation or Evolution ?’ quoted in an advertisement of the book in 
the Boston Advertiser, reads as follows :—‘ The honor paid to his 
[Darwin’s] memory, and due to his indefatigable research and ex- 
tensive knowledge, led me to examine his “ Descent of Man” and 
his “ Origin of candor. I was next induced to examine the writings 
of Species,” both of which I studied with care, and I trust with 
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Mr. Herbert Spencer.’ The trouble was caused by the accidental 
transposition of a line of type. The reader may find some amuse- 
ment in disentangling the snarled sentence for himself. 





I WONDER if the readers of the New York Zzmes notice that 
the column of clippings from its exchanges, printed on the editorial 
page, has a new headline every day. For years it has been a mat- 
ter of pride with the paste-pot editor to re-christen this column 
with every issue, yet I doubt if many people, not journalists, have 
noticed it. It makes my head ache to think that any man has got 
to evolve 365 names for the same thing every year. What a waste 
of inventive genius! Every one who has had any experience as 
an editor knows that he has often been put to his wit’s end for 
good head-lines for the different articles that pass under his blue 
pencil, but when the subject is the same, day in and day out, one 
would think that his brain would be paralyzed, and his pencil drop 
from between his accustomed fingers. 





Nature’s Threnody: 


PAUL H. HAYNE. 
[Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, in The Independent.| 
A MURMUR, sad as far-off muffled bells, 
Goes faintly soughing through the shivering pines ; 
The thrill as of a thousand kissed farewells 
Stirs into tremors all the drooping vines ; 
The trailing muscadines 
Forget to take their autumn splendor on, 
And wring their hands with gesture of despair 
Athwart the spicy air, 
Because the voice that sang to them is gone. 


Along the hemlock aisles the winds complain, 
Like chanting priests. I catch the measured tread 
Of weeping Oreads, following twain by twain; e 
While Dryads bear the pale and silent dead, 
Couched on a fragrant bed 
Of pines, marsh-mallows, and the golden-rod ; 
And reverently beneath the cedar shade, 
Where they his grave have made, 
They wrap him in the autumn’s russet sod. 


I hear the whippoorwill within the vale, 

Tapping, in wan despair, his funeral beat ; 
The mocking-bird sobs out a twilight wail, 

Most melancholy, most divinely sweet, 

Because the lingering feet 

For whom it practiced its delicious strain, 

And crooned it hour by hour till day-spring rose— 

Too well, too well it knows 

Those lingering feet will never come again! 


The clouds dissolve themselves in pallid mist, 
That clings like cere-cloths. In the southern breeze 
All gladness dies, by solemn memories whist ; 
The patter of the rain amid the trees 
Is like the moan of seas 
After the wreck. And all this silence shed 
O’er nature, like a diapason pause, 
Has come to pass, because 
The poet who has led the choir is dead ! 





Prose-Poems. 
(Macmillan’s Magazine.) 

THE poetry of prose and the poetry of verse must not be com- 
pared together. Their laws of expression are different. That the 
magic of the power of verse is, in its own domain, immensely 
greater than that of prose, is indisputable. Nevertheless, the poe- 
try of prose has a very real existence. Without aspiring to the 
peculiar power of verse it has its own perfections; it has its own 
curtosa felicitas of words, its own delectable and haunting melo- 
dies. It is true that instances of its perfection are extremely rare. ° 
Yet these are sometimes to be found; instances in which a poetic 
thought is pectocey expressed ; so that although verse might say it 
differently, it could not in that instance say it better, or with more 
telling power. Such an instance is the brief but exquisitely beauti- 
ful prose-poem which Landor puts into the mouth of AZsop. He, 
desiring that in the life of Rhodope ‘ The Summer may be calm, 
the Autumn calmer, and the Winter never come,’ and being an- 
swered with a fond remonstrance, ‘I must die then earlier?’ re-— 
plies — 

Laodameia died ; Helen died ; Leda, the beloved of Jupiter, went be- 
fore. There are no fields of amaranth on this side of the grave ; there 
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are no voices, O Rhodope, that are not soon mute, however tuneful ; 
there is no name, with whatever emphasis of passionate love repeated, 
of which the echo is not faint at last. : 

What verse, except the rarest, was ever sweeter or took the ear 
more surely captive? And this of Landor’s also may compare 
with it. It may be called the Depths of Love. 


There is a gloom in deep love, as in deep water ; there is a silence in 
it which suspends the foot, and the folded arms and the dejected head 
are the images it reflects. No voice shakes its surface; the Muses 
themselves approach it with a tardy and a timid step, and with a low 
and tremulous and melancholy song. 

There is not much in our language which can really rival this. 
Landor himself rarely broke into such singing. In truth, the spirit 
of his prose was ‘ vowed unto austerity ;’ it loved the hermit’s cell, 
the vigil, and the scourge of cords, better than the ‘gorgeous 
storms of music,’ and the glow of painted panes. His mind was of 
that curious cast, in this resembling Mr. Browning’s, which has the 
gift of turning words to music, and which yet seems careless or dis- 

ainful of its power; in consequence of which misfortune we are 
accustomed to receive from these great men ten volumes of the 
words of Mercury to one of Apollo’s songs. Let us remember, for 
our comfort, that the rarity of jewels makes them of a richer value, 
and be thankful even for what we have. 

But such fragments of poetic .prose are not, in the strictest sense, 
prose-poems ; for a poem is a work of art, designed to stand alone, 
rounded, complete, and self-sustained. Prose-poems of this finished 
kind are among the rarest forms which literature has taken in our 
language. The specimens which we possess are scattered through 
the works of a few great writers. If we attempt to reckon up the 
list of them, we shall find the task before us only too brief and 
easy; for in truth, we possess no more than a few scattered jewels. 
It will not, alas! take long to count them, though we count as 
slowly and as gloatingly as a miser tells his hoard. 

In such a summary as that proposed, the three Dreams of Lan- 
dor stand almost at the head, ‘The Dream of Euthymedes,’ ‘The 
Dream of Petrarca,’ and—above all—‘ The Dream of Boccaccio.’ 
The last, which is too long for purpose of quotation, and too fine 
to be disjointed, contains a ‘Dream within a Dream,’—the scenes 
which passed before the eyes of Boccaccio when first he drank the 
waters of forgetfulness from the vase of Fiammetta. One passage 
may be cited from the introduction to this Dream, as an apt illus- 
tration of what prose can do, and of what, except in its last perfec- 
tion, it cannot do. Itis spoken by Petrarca to Boccaccio : —‘ Poets 
know the haunts of poets at first sight: and he who loved Laura— 
O Laura! did I say he who loved thee ?—hath whisperings where 
those feet would wander which have been restless after Fiam- 
metta.’ The very spirit of poetry is in these words, and yet the 
seem to fail of full erfection; they do not fill the soul wit 
music, as does the finest verse; they have not the sweet and 
haunting charm, for instance, of these: —‘I charge you, O daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, if ye find my beloved, that ye tell him that I am 
sick of love.’ Nothing in Landor’s work quite equals this. But 
then—what does ? 

Among English authors of prose-poems, three names, after 
Landor’s, stand out pre-eminent, the names of De Quincey, Poe, 
and Ruskin. Edch of these writers is possessed of a power and 
charm peculiarly his own. Neither has much in common with the 
others. The change from Landorto De Quincey is immense ; from 
Landor’s idiom, brief, self-restrainéd, even when (too rarely) 
‘musical as is Apollo’s lute,’ to De Quincey’s Nile-hke overflow, 
at times in its diffuseness spreading like waste waters, yet rising 
(at its best) into a movement almost like the ‘solemn emer 
wheelings ’ of the verse of Milton. Compare a Dream of his wit 
one of Landor’s. Bothare noble; but the difference is world-wide. 


The dream commenced with a music which now I often heard in 
dreams—a music of preparation and of awakening suspense; a music 
like the opening of the Coronation Anthem, and which, like ¢sat, gave 
the feeling of a vast march, of infinite cavalcades filing off, and the tread 
of innumerable armies. The morning was come of a mighty day, a day 
of crisis and of final hope for human nature, then suffering some mysteri- 
ous eclipse, and labouring in some dire extremity. Somewhere, I knew 
not where—somehow, I knew not how—by some beings, I knew not 
whom—a battle, a strife, an agony, was conducting —was evolving like 
a great drama or piece of music. Then, like a chorus, the passion 
deepened. Some greater interest was at stake; some mightier cause 
than ever yet the sword had pleaded, or trumpet had proclaimed. Then 
«ame sudden alarms: hurryings to and fro: trepidations of innumer- 
able fugitives, I knew not whether from the good cause er the bad : 
darkness and lights: tempest and human faces: and at last, with the 
sense that all was lost, female forms. and the features that were worth 
all the world to me and but a moment allowed—and clasped hands, 
and heart-breaking partings and then—everlasting farewells! And with 
a sigh, such as the caves of hell sighed when the incestuous mother 
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uttered the abhorred name of death, the sound was reverberated—ever- 
lasting farewells! And again, and yet again reverberated—everlasting 
farewells ! 

De Quincey’s Dreams, it must not be forgotten, though now im- 
bedded in the substance of other work, were separately written, 
and designed to stand alone. The one above given, together with 
the three from ‘ ag a de Profundis ’—the ‘ Mater Lacrymarum ” 
above all—touches the high-water mark of poetic prose. And, like 
Landor’s, De Quincey’s highest flights are dreams ; a fact which 
leads one to remark the curious fondness—curious, that is, in ex- 
tent, though in itself most natural—which minds of great imagina- 
tive power have felt for embodying their conceptions in the form. 
of dreams and visions. In all ages has this been the case. Ina 
vision Isaiah saw the Seraph flying with a coal from off the altar. 
In a vision the Spirit stood before Job. Ina vision the author of 
the Apocalypse saw the woman clothed in scarlet, and Apollyon cast 
into the pit, and Death on the pale horse. So also in a vision Bun- 
yan saw his Pilgrim, journeying through perils. So Novalis saw 
visions, so Richter dreamed dreams, In a vision (recorded in the 
only prose-poem he has left us) Lamb saw the Child-Angel—most 
beautiful cl appetite keeps in heaven perpetual childhood, 
and still goes lame and lovely. 

Poe’s prose-poems stand apart. . In their peculiar characteristics. 
no other writings in the world resemble these. Nor is this wonder- 
ful—for what mortal ever resembled their extraordinary creator. 
His was a cast of mind beyond all other men’s unearthly. His 
spirit set up her abiding house in a strange and weird land. It was 
a land haunted by shapes of loveliness and by shapes of terror ; a 
land in which were sights and sounds to freeze the blood; but a 
land which also held in its odd angles the Island of the Fay and the 
Valley of the Many-Coloured Grass. _ His style became, when he 
so desired, a power which added a deeper colour of romance to 
what was in itself romantic, as sunset wraps some wild land of 
ruins in its glow of sombre fires. Undoutbedly Poe’s finest effort 
is the piece called ‘Silence.’ It is a piece which stands among 
the finest specimens existing of the power of prose to take poetic 
tone, the power which loads a sentence with impressiveness. The 
sweet and limpid music of Landor’s ‘ Depths of Love’ is far away. 
The words move forward, in the phrase of Casca, like ‘a tempest 
dropping fire.’ Take any paragraph, at random— 


And, all at once, the moon arose through the thin ghastly, mist, and 
was crimson incolour. And mine eyes fell upon a huge grey rock which 
stood by the shore of the river, and was lighted by the light of the moon, 
And the rock was grey and ghastly, and tall—and the rock was grey. 
Upon its front were characters engraven in the stone; and I walked 
through the morass of water-lilies, until 1 came close unto the shore, 
that I might read the characters upon the stone. But I could not deci- 
pher them. And I was going back into the morass when the moon shone 
with a fuller red, and I turned and looked again upon the rock and upon 
the characters ; and the characters were Desolation. 


Poe’s other work in this direction, prose-poems which may stand 
in the same rank with ‘Silence,’ are ‘The Island of the Fay’ and 
‘Eleanora.’ But all his poetry, whether prose or verse, is such as 
has no counterpart elsewhere. Alike at its best and at its weakest 
it bears the recognized impression of his mind. It breathes in 
every line its own peculiar fragrance, not to be mistaken—as the 
honey of Hymettus tasted of the wild thyme. 

Mr. Ruskin comes into our category ¢ reason rather of his un- 
rivalled mastery of tic prose than for any deliberate prose- 
poem, which, indeed, he has never set himself to write. There are 
passages without number in his works in which word-painting (to 
use a phrase which would be hateful were it not so convenient), and 
even elogquence—two things vastly different from poetry, however 
often they are confused with it—are made poetical by sheer excess. 
of beauty. This distinction between description which is poetical, 
and description which, however fine, is merely graphic, is a dis- 
tinction which, if rigorously applied, at once puts out of court nine- 
tenths of what is generally called poetic prose. An illustration 
here is far better than any argument, for the distinction is one that 
must be felt, not argued. Compare, then, together these two de- 
scriptions of the same scene—the scene of Turner's picture of 
‘Chryses on the Shore.’ The first is by a recent critic, the second 
is Mr. Ruskin’s. 


The large picture of Chryses merits attention not only from its fine 
drawing of rocks, trees, and above all of waves, but also from its de- 
parture from the conventional brown landscape-manner of the time. We 
have here warm and noble colour ; the golden light of sunset suffusesthe 
whole scene, and turns from blue to green the sea round the path of the 
sun, 


This is a fair instance of the description which is pictorial, b ut 
not poetical. Nowtake the next : ‘ There the priest is on the bea ch 
alone, the sun setting. He prays to it as it descends; flakes of its 
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sheeted. light are borne to him by the melancholy waves, and cast 
away with sighs upon the sand.’ This is a prose-poem. It is a 
poem both in tone and cadence. Its words have something of the 
power usually found only in the finest verse. Like that, it steals 
upon the soul with music, dies off, and leaves it satisfied. And 
‘what is this on Venice?—‘ A ghost upon the sands of the sea, so 
-weak, so quiet, so bereft of all but her loveliness, that we might 
well doubt, as we watched her faint reflection in the mirage of the 
lagoon, which was the City and which the Shadow.’ Or this on 
lichens ?— 

Unfading as motionless, the worm frets them not and the Autumn 
wastes not. Strong in loveliness, they neither blanch in heat, nor 
pine in frost. To them, slow-fingered, constant-hearted, is en- 
trusted the weaving of the dark, eternal tapestries of the hills ; to them, 
slow-pencilled, iris-dyed, the tender framing of their endless imagery. 
Sharing the stillness of the unimpassioned rock, they share also its en- 
durance ! and while the winds of departing Spring scatter the white 
‘hawthorne blossom like drifted snow, and Summer dims on the parched 
meadow the drooping of its cowslip-gold, far above, among the moun- 
tains, the silver lichen-spots rest, star-like, on the storie ; and the gath- 
ering orange stain upon the edge of yonder western peak reflects the 
sunsets of a thousand years. 

Or, as a last example, this on Imagination ?—‘ Imagination is a 
pilgrim on the earth, and her home is in heaven. Shut her from 
the fields of the celestial mountains, bar her from breathing their 
lofty, sun-warmed air; and we may as well turn upon her the last 
bolt of the Tower of Famine, and give the keys to the keeping of the 
wildest surge that washes Capraja and Gorgona.’ Such a passage 
‘bears the highest mark of the poetic mind; the mind of which even 
the most abstract thought comes forth in form and shape, calls up 
a train of glorious imageries, as a sultan calls his slaves, and so 
appears eines the eye in visible presentment—rich, impressive, 
solemn, or gorgeous as the procession of a king. But a considera- 
tion of this power, in which no prose writer ever rivalled Mr. 
Ruskin, would beguile us from our purpose. We must go no more 
astray. Our design was not to wander in the wild and witching 
regions of poetic prose, but to reckon up our stock of strict prose- 
poems. And in truth, when we descend to the work of weaker 
‘writers, it is to find, too often, that the muse, released from build- 
ing verse into a finished structure, is apt to prove contented with a 
heap of rich material. The pilgrim whom she undertakes to guide, 
far ed finding himself ushered into some fair Palace of Art, made 
beautiful with loving skill, firm-built on its crag-platform, fringed 
with its golden gallery, a statue poised on every peak, its pictured 
windows glowing like fixed flames, finds himself perpetually, like 
Clarence, among the wedges of gold and heaps of pearls, sur- 
rounded by waste wrecks of futile treasure. 

What, then, of strict prose-poems have we left >—of the highest 
rank, that is, what have we? Hawthorne, to whom some may be 
disposed to turn, is, at least to certain readers, repellently self-con- 
scious. Coleridge has given us ‘The Wanderings of Cain’ and 
ithe ‘Allegoric Vision;’ Dickens has given us ‘A Child’s Dream of 
a Star ;’ Christopher North, ‘ The Fairy’s Funeral.’ But these—and 
such as these are all we have remaining—rank far below the high- 
est. These are no rivals of the power of verse. On the whole, 
our list of greatest must consist of five names only—Landor, Poe, 
Lamb, Ruskin, and De Quincey. Jnter viburna cupressi—these 
are the cypresses among the vines. 

Collections of verse-poems are not rare; but of prose-poems 
proper no such collection has as yet been made. And this is strange. 
It is true that the volume which collected our possessions would, 
if made, be far from bulky. Yet it %& not too much to say that 
such a volume would contain specimens of the noblest writing in 
our language. Glowing imagery, rich and varied music, would 
«combine to make its pages ‘a perpetual feast of nectared sweets.’ 
In these would meet together all the lovely and awful creations of 
the great men at whose writings we have been glancing. There 
would be Fiammetta, holding the vase of magic water, the lilies 
gleaming in her hair. There would be the caverns, the warm 
ocean, the innumerable arches, and the breezy sunshine of the mole 
of Baiz; and the grottoes, forts, and dells of Naples. There would 
be the dust of Posilippo, ‘soft as the feathers in the wings of Sleep ;’ 
the form of-Love hiding his arrow-barb behind his heels, and Hope, 
whose face is always shadowed bya coloured cloud. There would 
‘be the crashing forest and the yellow ghastly marsh beside the 
river Zaire, with the man trembling on the rock, and the demon 
hiding among the sighing lilies beneath the crimson moon. There 
would be the ghostly Island, and the frail canoe, and the fading 
Fay upon the shadowy waters; and the asphodels, the red flamin- 
goes, the singing river and the golden clouds of the Valley of the 

any-colored Grass. There would be the Babe ‘ who goeth lame 
and lovely,’ and the grave of Adah by the river Pison; and there 
would be our Lady of Tears, with the diadem about her brow, call- 
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ing by night and day for vanished faces. Well might the slender 
volume which gathered up such treasures bear for the motto of its 
title-page this inscription, 

‘INFINITE RICHES IN A NARROW ROOM.’ 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes. 

JAN VON CHELMINSKI has painted a spirited picture showing 
the Rockaway Hunt Club following the hounds. It is called ‘ Full- 
Cry.’ The figures of horses and human beings are full of action, 
and the effect of the whole is very chzc. The landscape has been 
kept gray and cool to produce vividness of color and relief of out- 
line in the figures. All of the riders are portraits of well-known 
people. One of the most conspicuous figures is that of Miss Lucy 
Work. The other ladies are Miss Heckscher and Mrs. Cowdin. 
The men are Messrs. J. L. Harriman, Charles Peters, George Work, 
John D. Cheever, Samuel S. Sands, Lawrence Turnure, Jr., R. La 
Montagne, Middleton Burrell, Foxhall Keene, J. F. D. Lanier, 
Stanley Mortimer and Washington Dundee. The picture is now 
on exhibition at Knoedler’s. 


—The sales at the Water-Color Exhibition to Saturday last, 
Feb. 5 (the first week), amounted to $13,196 for 116 paintings. 
A. M. Turner’s ‘Cradle Song’ brought $600, Edward Moran’s 
‘Off the Battery’ $300, Van Elten’s ‘The Crossing’ $250, and 
Arthur Parton’s ‘Our Winter Home’ $100. The etching sales a- 
mounted to $1,000. 

—The modern French school is more largely represented than 
any other in the collection of Mr. Chas. F. Haseltine, of Philadel- 
phia, now on exhibition at Moore’s Art Galleries in Fifth Avenue, 
previous to sale on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings 
next (Feb. 15,16 and 17). It contains also some good examples 
of Italian, Dutch and German art. A very fine Isabey, ‘Contra- 
bandists Unloading their Boats,’ showing a group of smugglers on 
a rocky coast, is an admirable piece of color-composition. A large 
Vollon, ‘ Fruit Urn and Vase,’ splendidly painted ; a Millet, ‘ Home 
Life,’ showing a peasant woman and child in an interior; Rosa 
Bonheur’s water-color, ‘ Returning from the Horse-Fair,’ an old 
peasant with two horses in a. landscape; a Corot, ‘Morning in 
Spring ;’ and De Neuville’s ‘Charge at Sedan,’ a cavalry soldier 
on a white horse in full action, are noteworthy pictures. Two im- 
pressions of battles by Georges Washington, Hector Le Roux’s 
‘Roman Senator Praying for his Wife to the God of Fever,’ 
Luminais’s ‘ Gallic Chieftain,’ a water-color by Couture ; ‘ Pierot 
before the Correctionale,’ which is of particular interest to stu- 
dents; and works by Roybet, Vibert (especially a sunny sketch of 
a bull-fight audience), Detaille, Pasine, Jacque, Corcos, Clays, 
Berne-Bellecour, Israels, Bouguereau, Lambert, Braith, Gabriel 
Max and Emile Lévy are also noticeable. 

—The Sketch Class, an organization similar to the Salmagundi 
Club in its early days, is in its second winter. It meets every two 
weeks at C. Y. Turner’s studio, and a subject for a sketch for the 
next meeting is given out. The members are F. S. Church, C. Y. 
Turner, F. W. Freer, W. St. J. Harper, B. N. Mitchell, R. F. Blood- 
good, Andrew Leggin, Charles Osborne, R. F. Bunner, and Percy, 
Leon and Paul Moran. 


—William H. Lippincott has recently painted nine portraits. One 
is that of the family of Asa Potter, of Boston, showing age of 
children playing on the seashore. A portrait of Mrs. Ives, of this 
city, in a pale gray gown, is delicately handled. 

—Mr. Sargent has just completed a large painting, concerning 
which G. W. S. writes to the 7rzbune: ‘The time is twilight, and 
the scene is a wilderness of carnations, azaleas and lilies, in the 
centre of which stand two children with lighted Chinese lanterns. 
No more vivid or daring piece of color has lately been seen, and 
few pictures with more subtle effects of light or more remarkable 
technical power.’ 

—H. Siddons Mowbray is painting a picture of St. Francis of 
Asissi preaching to the birds, which promises to be one of his 
best works. It is singularly original in treatment, with the deco- 
rative quality which appears in his Arabian. Nights’ subjects. 

— Acollection of drawings by W. L. Taylor, illustrating ‘ The 
Earl’s Return,’ by Owen Meredith, is on exhibition at the gallery 
of the St. Botolph Club, Boston. 

—Herbert Denman, who returned from Paris last summer, has 
recently taken a studio in the Holbein Studio Building. He studied 
under Carolus Duran in Paris for five seasons, passing his sum- 
mers in the French provinces and at Venice. He exhibited his 
‘ Mandolinata’ in the Paris Salon of 1885, and his ‘ Trio’ (for which 
he received honorable mention) in 1886, These works were shown 
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this autumn at the exhibition at the American Art Galleries. Mr. 
Denman is assisting Mr. Beckwith with the ladies’ life class 
at the Gotham Art Students’ League, and teaches the ladies’ life 
class at the Brooklyn Guild. 

—L. Prang & Co. send us specimens-:of their valentines for 1887. 

—‘Principles of Art,’ by J.C. Van Dyke, at one time editor of 
The Studio, will be issued by Fords, Howard & Hulbert,.in two 
parts, the first treating of ‘Art in History,’ and the second of (mod- 
ern) ‘Art in Theory.’ ; - 

+-L. Crist Delmonico has recently had at his gallery a fine Fro- 
mentin, an Algerian subject. ‘Cupid Captured,’ a characteristic 
Perrault ; a Sanchez-Perrier, washwomen at a river; a Bouguereau, 
two children, called ‘ Far from Home;’ a very good Rico, a café 
on the Grand Canal at Venice; and two admirable compositions 
almost microscopic in their careful finish, by Sauzea, a Spanish 
painter, are important works seen at these art-rooms. 

—The Art Students’ League of San Francisco, an organization 
founded on the principles of the New York Art Students’ League, 
have published a pretty Christmas book under the title of ‘ A Cali- 
fornian Greeting.’ It consists of drawings and poems by mem- 
bers of the club. The subjects chosen for illustration are charac- 
teristically Californian, such as ‘The Golden Gate,’ ‘Mount 
Tamalpais,’ and ‘ Mission Dolores.’ The book is printed in brown 
ink, on thick, satin-finished paper, with decorative lettering. The 
Secretary of the League is Miss Elizabeth Curtis. 

—Robert Barrett Browning, the poet’s son, has made a bust of 
his father which will probably be shown at the Grosvenor Gallery. 

—lIn one of the cases of the west room at the Boston Art Mu- 
seum have been placed some curious fabrics and specimens of 
pottery made by the Indians of New Mexico, and loaned by the 
Hon. Clarence Pullen, of that Territory. The pottery, much of 
which is quite ancient, varies but little from the primitive jug and 
bowl shape. The sashes, blankets, and other articles of apparel 
are firmly woven, and present a rich variety of color and design. 


—J. Carroll Beckwith has recently painted a portrait of Dr. Seward 
Webb, seated and facing the spectator. A portrait of a child just 
finished is in silver grays, whites, canary-yellow and black. His 
large portrait of Mr. J. J. Townsend, President of the Calumet 
Club is very lifelike-———Bolton Jones has been doing some good 
work with pasture subjects at Annasquam, Mass. Francis C. 
Jones is painting a good bit of nature—a pond with a girl fishing 
from a boat, the wooded bank forming a background. Robert W. 
Van Boskerck has under way several American country road sub- 
jects, good in color and true in general effect. 


—The catalogue of the art collection of the late Robert Graves, 
issued by the American Art Association, is a valuable record of 
some of the most popular paintings of the day. It is copiously 
illustrated with reproductions made directly from the original 
paintings by one of the numerous processes for this sort of work. 


—Charles Sprague Pearce’s ‘ Une Bergére: Souvenir de la Pic- 
ardie ’—a French shepherdess standing in a pasture road, with her 
sheep browsing near her—is the best work he has yet exhibited. 
The figure is slightly suggestive in pose of the studio model, but 
it is firmly handled and realistically truthful. The landscape is 
very good in ensemd/e and in the suggestion of detail. The open air 
quality of the picture is excellent. The influence of certain French 
painters, such as Lerolle and L’Hermitte, is felt in the work, but it 
contains honest labor and conscientious thought. ‘Une Bergére’ 
is on exhibition at Reichard’s Gallery. 


— G.N. L., of Ann Arbor, Michigan, writes to us as follows con- 
cerning Henry Simmons Frieze, LL.D., author of ‘ Giovanni 
Dupré: the Story of a Florentine Sculptor,’ recently issued by 
Scribner & Welford, and noticed in these columns on Dec. 18th: 
‘Prof. Frieze is of New England birth, and a graduate of Brown 
University (1841). After serving as instructor in his Alma Mater 
for four years, he was called to the Chair of Latin Language and 
Literature in Michigan University, a position which he still holds. 
From 1869 to ’71 he was the acting-President of the University, as 
also during the absence of President Angell as Minister to China. 
In 1860 he published an edition of the AEneid, and in 1867 an 
edition of Quintilian, both of which have attained a high rank as 
commentaries, and are used not only in this country but in Europe. 
Dr. Frieze has been an occasional contributor to several leading 
scientific and literary journals at home and abroad. He is an en- 
thusiastic student in all that relates to art, whether in poetry, 

ainting, sculpture or music, and has visited Europe several times 
both for the purpose of recreation and study. The story of ‘ Gio- 
vanni Dupré’ is but one outgrowth of his studies in Italian art. 
In England as well as in America it is meeting with a most gen- 
erous reception. 
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Notes 


WE UNDERSTAND that Charles L. Webster & Co. have just 
sgeee an agreement with the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, to pub- 
lish his ‘ Life of Christ.” The first volume is finished, and the 
second is to be completed by a certain time, when the publishers 
will pay the author $10,000 cash and after that a royalty on the 
sale of the book. The same firm, we believe, are also negotiating 
with Mr. Beecher for the publication of his Autobiography. 

—‘ Ten Years of Song,’ a volume of poems by the Rev. Horatio 
— Powers, will be published early in April by D. Lothrop & 


0. 

—The Library Committee have reported to Congress a joint res- 
olution authorizing the purchase of Mr. B. F. Stevens’s proposed 
catalogue of documents relating to America in European libraries. 
The cost is not to exceed $100,000. 

—‘ Modern Hinduism,’ an account of the religion and life of the 
Hindus in Northern India, by W. J. Wilkins, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, is in the press of Scribner & Welford. 


—Hugh Thomson is still the hero of Zhe English Illustrated. 
His admirable drawings for February illustrate ‘A Description of 
a Morning in London,’ and are inimitably good. The amusing 
story of ‘ Jacquetta’ grows more and more entertaining, as a real- 
istic study of the trials of an English bride with a French mother- 
in-law. Swinburne contributes ‘ A Ballad of Bath.’ 

—W. H. Bell has entered into partnership with W. E. Benja- 
min, dealer in rare books, autographs, etc., for the purpose of 
carrying on a general publishing business. 

—We have received the Thirty-Eighth Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the Astor Library, which records 225,179 volumes on 
the shelves, exclusive of pamphlets—an addition of 3,689 since the 
last Report. The number of readers who have enjoyed the privi- 
leges of the library during 1886 is 66,894, of whom 9,455 were 
ae This is the largest number since the Library was 
opened. 

pe C. Lillie will contribute the complete novel to the March 
number of a evant Magazine. The title is ‘Kenyon’s Wife.’ 
Robert J. Burdette will give a sketch of his own, career, under the 
title ‘ Confessions of a Reformed Humorist.’ 

—The American Woman's Suffrage Association, at No. 5 Park 
Street, Boston, are prepared to furnish newspapers gratuitously 
with a weekly column p reading matter devoted to the interests of 
women—their work, wages, education, the new avenues of labor 
opened to them, their successes in art, literature and philanthrop- 
ic work, and ‘especially to their right of suffrage.’ Miss L. M. 
Alcott is named as one of the contributors to this column. The 
officers of the Association are Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward 
Howe, Lucy Stone, and Alice Stone Blackwell. 

—The discovery of the original manuscript of Shelley’s ‘Mask 
of Anarchy,’ entirely in the poet’s handwriting, has been announced 
in Segiend. It contains two more stanzas than appeared in the 
edition of 1832. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish this week ‘ Half a Century in 
Salem,’ by Marianne C. D. Silsbee; ‘Channing’s Note-Book,’ 
selected from the unpublished manuscripts of William Ellery 
Channing, by his granddaughter, Grace Elle Channing; and a 
new edition of W. W. Story’s popular novel, ‘ Roba di Roma,’ re- 
vised and corrected to cuneaiagnal with the changes in Rome since 
the work was originally written. 


—Peter Paul & Bro., of Buffalo, announce for early publication a_- 


new book by the Rev. L. A. Lambert, author of ‘ Notes on Inger- 
soll,’ entitled ‘ Tactics of Infidels.’ 


—Mrs. S. B. Stoddard, the mother of Charles Warren Stoddard, 
died suddenly and unexpectedly in San Francisco, on the 2d of this 
month. Mr. Stoddard is at Covington, Ky., where he had gone for 
his health some time before. 


—The editor of the Johns Hopkins University Studies announces 
‘Baltimore and the Nineteenth of April, 1861: A Study of the 
War,’ by George William Brown, Chief Judge of the Supreme 
Bench of Baltimore and Mayor of the city in 1861. It will appear 
in March as an extra volume of the series. 


—Belford, Clarke & Co. will publish by subscription the author- 
ized ‘ Life of General John A. Logan,’ by George Francis Dawson, 
ex-Librarian of the Senate. The work will be fully illustrated. 

—A new and cheap edition of Mme. Campan’s ‘ Memoirs of 
Marie Antoinette’ is to be brought out by Scribner & Welford, in 
conjunction with the London publishers. The edition for this 
country will have a number of steel portraits, while the London 
edition has but one; and it is to be printed from new and clear 
type. 
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—The Publishers’ Weekly prints a list of the books issued in 
this country last year. The whole number of titles recorded in its 
weekly numbers in 1886 was 4676, as inst 4030 in 1885. The 
increase over any previous year was 588. We reproduce the fol- 
lowing table: 





1885 1886 
Fiction....... Si siek aa high Resedideneet.bhebies wales owed e< 934 1080 
Ala i blabiille hind, dat wale: 6 0:6 6 ecarete diced. bn geben ae b1o 431 469 
Juvenile Books. ..........ccceees socccceccccsccees 388 458 
Literary History and Miscellany.......... beac aaae-<s 148 388 
Theology and Religion. ............-eeeeeereecscees 435 377 
Education, Language. ..........c.eeeeceececcccccecs 225 275 
Poetry and the Drama..........ceee ec ceeeceeeceeees 171 220 
History........... Spebbedisied -c4.pip 084s Cbs Cp oebeieee 137 182 
Medical Science, Hygiene............ sseeeecceecees 188 177 
Social and Political Science. ....... ..seeeeseeeeeess 163 174 
Description, Travel........c.sccccccssceseccee cove 161 159 
Biography, Memoirs... .....2...2eeeeeeeceseceeeres 174 155 
Fine Art and Illustrated Books... ........-..eeeeees 140 151 
Physical and Mathematical Science................-- 92 148 
IE Sa tule i oian's'0 000s 0.60 sides deteseeseseous 100 t12 
Sports and Amusements . ........ seeees Sotaiianled 70 70 
Domestic and Rural. ...... ccc sce ee eee corse e ences 30 46 
BRUNE GG COAG sacs te cccccecscccesséscee. ove 18 17 
Mental and Moral Philosophy..............eeeeeeeee 25 18 

4030 4676 


—Goldsmith’s works are popular with native readers in India, 
where the loves of Edwin and Angelina have been rendered into 
Urdu as ‘Ekantbase Vogi,’ or ‘The Lonely Hermit.’ ‘She Stoops 
to Conquer’ is translated into the same dialect under a title signi- 
fying ‘ The Story of Beauty Unvieled.’ 


The Magazine of American History will interest a new class 
of readers with its series of Articles on the American press, be- 
gun by S. G. W. Benjamin in the February number. The opening 
paper discusses some ‘ Notable Editors between 1776 and 1800,’ 
and is copiously illustrated with portraits, fac-similes of newspaper 
title-pages, etc., drawn chiefly from the extensive collection of Dr. 
Thomas Addis Emmet. We note a trivial slip of the pen: the 
text places John Holt’s tomb in St. Paul’s Churchyard, while a 
footnote to the accompanying illustration locates it in Trinity. 


—Mr. George P. Brett, son of Mr. George E. Brett the Ameri- 
can agent of Macmillan & Co., is on his way to Australia to see 
whether it would be worth while to establish a branch house on 
that continent. 

—The Independent suggests the addition to the German reper- 
toire of the Metropolitan Opera House of Spontini’s ‘ Agnes von 
Hohenstaufen.’ The work is different in style from the com- 
poser’s other operas, and covers a period of German history un- 
touched in other music-dramas. It was written sixty years ago, 
and sung but never published. The manuscript is in the Berlin 
‘Opera Library. 

—Mr. N. A. Calkins, Assistant Superintendent of Schools in this 
city, will deliver the fourth lecture of the series before the Indus- 
trial Education Association, No. 9 University Place, at four o’clock 
on Friday afternoon, Feb. 18. All who are interested in the work 
of the Association are invited. 


—There should be a place in all newspaper offices for the bound 
volumes of Public Opinion, the first of which has just come to 
hand (April—Oct., 1886). The paper’s purpose is to offer a sum- 
mary, every week, of American and foreign press opinions on all 
current topics of importance. The review is carefully edited and 
vigorously managed, and seems to be making its way. Hereafter 
it will be published in this city simultaneously with its appearance 
in Washington. 

—One of the handsomest buildings in town, in the prevailing 
Romanesque style, is that of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, in East 15th Street, near Fifth Avenue, which was opened last 
month. It was designed by R. H. Robertson, is constructed chiefly 
-of brick, and cost about $125,000. The expense of its erection was 
borne in large part by Mr. Astor and Mrs. Elliott F. Sheppard. 
Piers of brick and Belleville stone are carried through three stories 
-of the building, and are surmounted by five semi-circular arches, 
ornamented with carved cusps. Beneath the centre arch, which 
is larger than the others, is a projecting bay, in which is the arched 
entrance. This, as well as all of the Ses. of the first story, is of 
rock-faced Belleville stone. Above the upper series of arches is a 
half story with square windows, making a sort of cornice to the 
‘building. The roof is pyramidal, and of red Akron tiles. The 
interior contains a large hall capable of seating 600 people, a 
library and about thirty class-rooms and reception-rooms, includ- 
ing an art class-room, with skylight, on the top story. It is finished 
in stained ash and plaster of various light tints, carved in places. 
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The sixth, fifth and fourth floors are devoted to art, choir music, 
stenography, typewriting, commercial arithmetic, book-keeping, 
writing, modelling in clay, applied designing, machine and hand 
sewing, and cutting and fitting. The library on the second floor 
contains 10,000 volumes, and is capable of holding 50,000, The 
Association has been in existence for fifteen years, and numbers 
about 180 active members. Its energies have been devoted to 
enabling young women to support themselves. The number of 
applicants has of late been some 1,500 annually. The employ- 
ment bureau is free, and so is the instruction. Students supply 
the material used by themselves in the classes. 





The Free Parliament. 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 


rejerence. 
‘he ] QUESTIONS. 


No. 1237.—Where can I get a copy of a poem beginning somewhat 
as follows? 
Once at the Angelus 
(Ere I was dead) 
Spirits all glorious 
Stood round my bed— 
Spirits all dressed in white 
Stood round my bed. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. J. H. W. 


ANSWERS. 


No. 1227,—A copy of the alliterative lines printed on Feb. 5 has 
been received from C, C. H., of New York, who says that they were first 
printed in Zhe Hampshire Magazine, published at Winchester, in 1828, 
and are ascribed to the Rev. B. Poulter, Prebendary of Winchester. 
Other copies come from M. N. N., of Newport, R. I.; A. D. A., of New 
York ; I. O., of Covington, Ky.; and H. F., of Chicago, Ill. The last 
line is usually given ‘ Attracting all, arms against acts appeal.’ 





No. 1229.—The theme of transmigration, metempsychosis or pre- 
existence is touched upon in the following poems : Browning’s ‘ Paracel- 


- sus,’ American edition, page 55 ; Hugo, ‘L’Art d’Etre Grandpére,’ ‘ Le 


Poéme du Jardin des Plantes ;* and ‘ Les Contemplations’ II., ‘ A Celle 
Qui est Voilée ;’ Béranger, Vol. II., ‘La Métempsycose ;’ and Campa- 
nella’s Sonnets, LIX., translated by Symonds. I might take the liberty 
of adding the following references in prose to the same subject ; Plato, 
Jowett’s translation, I., 458 ; Balzac, ‘ Peau de Chagrin,’ Calmann Lévy 
edition, page 55; Scoones, ‘English Letters,’ 361 ; F. W. H. Myers, 
Essays Modern, 158; Schopenhauer, ‘ The World as Will and Idea,’ 
Haldane and Kemp’s translation, III., page 302 ; and Schlegel’s ‘ s- 
thetics,’ Bohn translation, page 468. 

Cuicaco, ILL. P74. 

[See also Andrew Marvell’s ‘A Drop of Dew,’ in Ward’s ‘ English 
Poets.’] 





No, 1230.—In regard to‘ Mrs.’ Preston, of whom V. W., of New- 
rt, writes, there seems to have been a rather general confounding of 
ot name and identity with those of ‘Miss’ Preston of Boston, the 
author of ‘ Troubadours and Trouvéres,’ and a recent novel entitled ‘A 
Year in Eden,’ published by Roberts Bros. 
PORTLAND, MAINE, M. L. B. W. 


Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this column. Further notice of 
any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Whereno address is given, 
the publication is issued in New York. 

Balzac, H. de. The Country Doctor. $r1.50.. .. 





-+++++«»Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Bernard, John. Retrospections of America.............+2+++.seeseees Harper & Bros. 
Bowen, k E. The Conflict of East and West in Egypt. $1.25..G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Bowne, B. P. Introduction to Psychological Theory.. .. ....... ...Harper & Bros. 
Browning, Robert. Parleyings with Certain People of Importance in Their Day. 





$1.25. Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
Carey, Rosa N. Uncle Max. 500..........-.s000 Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Elliot, H.R. The Common Chord. §1.00.......s-....20, sssoree _ Cassell & Co. 
Feuillet,O. Romance of a Poor Young Man. Tr. by J. H. Hager..W. S. —. 
Sag ag ee .se» »Henry Holt & Co, 
Hale, E. E. Franklin in France. 7S Pr eee Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Herbert of Cherbury, Lord. Life of, Written by Himself. r1oc..... ...Cassell & Ce. 
Hodder, E. Life and Work of Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury. $7.50. ...Cassell & Co. 
Kingsley, Chas, Yeast. 25C..........cee-sececcseccsccerecetereccees Harper & Bros. 
Meriwether, Lee. A Tramp bir, 4 Ndtew dan ebueben cosphisscectesenees - Harper & Bros 
Public Opinion, Vol. 1., April-Oct., 1886.........-.+-2-+. ses cael Washington, D. C 
Reber, Dr. F. von. History of Medizval Art.............ss0eee0--- H. r & Bros. 


arpe 
Schroeder, S. The Fall of Maximilian’s Empire. $1.00........G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Silsbee, M. C.D. A Half-Century in Salem. $r1.00......... Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Stoddard, W. O. George Washington’s Fifty-seven Rules of Behavior. 
Denver, Col.: W. H. Lawrence & Co. 
‘Tennyson, Lord. Locksley Hall: Sixty Years After............. ... Harper & Bros. 
The Source of the Mississi lin Acchie ea hin cagoienits Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
Thomas, B. Elizabeth’s Fortune. 20c....... ...+.+-+- vk: Senmeaseus Resper & Bros. 
Warriner, E.A. LAmthatI Am. §$: .. Boston: Cu . Upham & Co. 
Werner, E. Saint Michael. $1.25 .............++ Philadelphia: e B. Lippincott Co. 




















